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the day's nirvana, when the pure white lotus of
heavenly bliss is open, a time for meditation
and spiritual gladness, that he feels it.
Plate LXIV, probably a late eighteenth-century
work, illustrates the romantic story of Baz
Bahadur, the Mogul governor of Malwa, and his
love for the beautiful Rajput poetess, Rup Mati.
They are seen riding by night through the wooded
hills of Mandu, an attendant walking on foot
between them; a masalchi in front shows the
way with a lighted torch. The darkness closes
round the group and pursues the torch's glare.
Rup Mati is pointing eagerly forward; the
orescent inoon peeps behind a hill and there is
a glimpse of a river in the plain below. The
blase of the torch throws the high-mettled steeds
and their riders into a warm relief of vivid colour
between the darkness and the light, half-reveal-
ing, half-obscuring the precipitous rocks behind
fringed by a strip of forest. Through the gap
between the hills the sky is seen faintly lighted
by the moon.
The largeness and simplicity of the treatment
are qualities which modern European painters
ol tie impressionist school have often aimed at,
but seldom realised with so much spontaneity
and true poetry as this little Indian picture, for
here there is no conscious effort to produce an
effect called artistic, but unaffected interpretation
of Nature as it revealed itsdtf to the artist.